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THE  SANDBAR  QUEEN. 

A  PLAY  IN  ONE  ACT,  \  ^  | 

BY  GEORGE  CRONYN. 


We  are  looking  into  a  low,  box-like  room,  neatly 
papered  with  old  newspapers,  two  small  win 
dows  at  the  rear,  one  of  which  is  curtained 
with  a  strip  of  some  clean  white  material,  a 
narrow  door  left  stage.  It  all  looks  snug, 
wooden,  hand-made,  by  a  painstaking  but  un 
skilled  hand,  and  immaculately  neat.  A  large 
box  with  the  sides  knocked  off  in  the  center, 
for  a  table.  Another  box  for  a  chair.  A 
clumsy  shelf  between  the  windows,  where 
several  pieces  of  tinware,  cutlery,  and  one 
book  dispose  themselves  with  an  utter  ab 
sence  of  dirt  and  taste.  Against  the  wall, 
right,  a  wooden  bunk  is  built.  If  we  could 
investigate  the  latter  we  would  discover  its 
quite  simple  appurtenances:  one  mattress 
of  burlap  stuffed  with  straw,  over  which  two 
Hudson's  Bay  (Four  Point}  blankets  are 
neatly  folded.  Under  the  bunk  a  pair  ^  of 
Shoe  pecks  (heavy  work-boots)  stand  stiffly 
side  by  side.  On  a  nearby  nail  hangs  a  warm, 
brightly  colored  Mackinaw,  the  only  spot  of 
aesthetic  value  in  the  place,  and  that  a  pure 
accident,  like  some  unexpected  harmony  of 
nature.  A  knock-about  Stetson  is  clapped  on 
top.  At  the  extreme  left  front  a  small  cook 
stove  paged  by  a  bucket  and  a  couple  of  pans, 
lends  a  note  of  bachelor  domesticity.  And 
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that  is  all;  except  that  a  rich,  riotously  rich 
panel  of  sunset  flame  hangs  flaunting  from 
the  severe  ceiling,  tossed  there  by  a  dropping 
sun,  and  a  profuse  yellowness  makes  vision 
ary  the  sharp,  cold  hills,  covered  thick  with 
the  first  snow-fall,  and  wide  cold  river  visible 
through  the  apertures.  This  amazing  glory 
seems  to  mock  the  whole  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  bare  retreat  of  FLAT-BOAT  SLIM. 

FLAT-BOAT  SLIM  is  nothing  but  a  peering  sil 
houette,  bent  over  some  task  on  his  backless 
stool  by  the  table.  The  light  without,  inas 
much  as  it  rather  intensifies  than  lightens  the 
growing  twilight  within,  annoys  him.  He  gets 
up  and  goes  to  the  window,  holding  the  object 
of  his  labor  to  the  voluptuous  brilliance.  It 
is  a  sock  of  thick  German  wool,  and  he  is 
darning.  But  the  fierce  radiance  thwarts  that 
endeavor  too,  and  with  infinite  disgust,  for 
he  is  a  methodical  person,  he  resigns  himself 
to  the  inevitable  ravishment  of  dying  sunlight, 
by  rolling  up  the  article  in  a  neat  ball  and 
stowing  it,  together  with  the  needle,  under  a 
corner  of  his  mattress.  He  then  goes  to  the 
stove,  takes  off  the  lid,  arranges  in  the  re 
cesses  of  that  receptacle  a  wad  of  paper  front 
a  wood  box  set  behind  it,  and  extracts  from 
the  same  place  a  stick  of  fire  wood,  which  he 
proceeds  to  sliver  down  with  great  precision. 
He  drops  this  on  top  of  the  paper  and  lights 
the  pile,  adding  more  sticks,  with  a  certain 
decorous  care.  This  ceremony  completed,  he 
closes  the  stove  and  peers  into  an  open  kettle, 
which  serves  as  tea,  coffee  and  soup  kettle. 
Accepting  its  emptiness,  he  picks  up  the 
bucket,  draws  from  it  a  coil  of  rope  attached 
to  the  handle,  and  goes  out  through  the  door, 
leaving  it  open.  A  splash  of  bucket  in  run 
ning  water  is  heard  as  the  Frazer  rewards  its 
hermit. 
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VOICE 

[Very  distant,  from  over  the  water. 
Hoi— hooo— i!    You  Flat-boat  Slim! 

FLAT-BOAT  SLIM 
[Without,  not  a  bit  cordially. 
Hell  with  you ! 

VOICE 
Hoos-yer ! 

FLAT-BOAT  SLIM 

[Entering  with  bucket  of  water. 
Damn  Bohunks! 

[He  goes  about  his  small  chores,  muttering, 
as  he  lights  a  lantern  and  sets  it  on  the 
table. 
Booze — an'  women  ! 

[Pours  water  into  the  kettle  on  the  stove,  and 
removing  a  lid  places  a  frying  pan  over 
the  flame.  Pulls  a  side  of  bacon  from  a 
box,  nailed  up  on  the  wall  near  the  stove 
as  a  clipboard,  cuts  off  several  chunks 
and  drops  these  carefully  into  the  hot 
pan.  The  sound  of  frying  is  audible  im 
mediately  and  a  friendly  vapor  rises. 
Now  SLIM  sweeps  up  some  imperceptible 
dirt  from  about  the  stove,  and  gazing 
upon  his  familiar  purlieus^  perceives  with 
evident  satisfaction  the  impeccability  of 
his  housekeeping.  At  length,  however, 
as  the  windows  come  within  the  range 
of  his  vision,  the  uncurtained  window 
meets  with  disapproval.  He  crosses  to 
his  bunk  and  from  beneath  it  pulls  a 
duffle  bag,  from  which  he  extracts  a  piece 
of  crumpled  but  still  clean,  linen — a  pink, 
frilled,  wonderful. .  .sport  shirt. 
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SLIM 

[Shaking  his  head  as  at  a  youthful  folly. 
Edmonton  ! 

[Lays  the  shirt  out  on  the  table  and  returns 
to  the  stove  to  chivvy  the  bacon  about. 
Then  at  the  table  again  draws  out  a  large 
clasp  knife,  and  having  wiped  it  on  his 
trousers,  begins  to  cut  the  shirt.  Cuts  off 
the  neck  band,  eyes  the  curtain  at  the 
window  and  getting  a  stick  from  the 
wood  box,  measures  the  piece  with  his 
fingernail  and  applies  the  measurements 
^vith  meticulous  care  to  the  remnant  of 
the  shirt.  Trims  the  edges  of  the  strip, 
then  takes  it  up  and  approaches  the  bare 
window  to  which  he  adjusts  it.  Finding 
the  fit  satisfactory  he  discovers  several 
nails  in  his  pockets  and  using  his  knife 
as  a  hammer,  fastens  the  svelte  article  to 
the  top  of  the  paintless,  virgin  frame. 
The  effect  pleases  him  immensely.  Re 
turns  to  the  table  with  the  tattered  book 
from  the  shelf  and  begins,  with  painful 
precision ,  to  read  aloud,  glancing  from 
time  to  time  at  his  handiwork. 

SLIM 
[Syllabizing  horribly  and  totally  oblivious  to 

periods  or  other  punctuation  marks. 
From-this-day-Oliver-was-sel-dom-left-alone-but 
was-placed-in-almost-con-stant-com-mtm-ic- 
at-ion-with-the-two-boys-who-played-the-old- 
game-with-the-jew-every-day-whe-ther-for- 
their-own-im-prov-em-ent-or-Olivers-mister- 
fag-in-best-knew-at-other-times-the-old-man- 
would-tell-them-stories-of-rob-beries-he-had- 
com-mit-ted-in-his-younger-days-mixed-up- 
with-so-much-that-was-droll-and-cur-io-us- 
that-Oliver-could-not-help-laughing-heartily- 
in-short-the-wil-y-old-jew-had-the-boy-in-his- 
toils-and- 
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[SLIM  now  becames  aware  of  a  curious  sound 
approaching  from  without,  a  churning 
and  chugging,  like  a  small  launch.  He 
stops  to  listen.  A  shrill  toot.  With  in 
credulous  and  angry  amazement  he  starts 
up  and  rushes  toward  the  door.  Opens 
it,  stares  out  a  moment,  and  vanishes. 

VOICE  OF  SLIM 

Get  out  away  f ' m  here !    Can't  tie  up  here  ! 

[A  murmur  of  argument,  indistinguishable. 

SLIM 

(With  greater  energy.)  Y'all  keep  out  o'  here! 
This  here's  private  ! 

VOICE 

(Scornful  beyond  words,  Cockney  by  accent.) 
Private?— 'ell! 

SLIM 

(Tremulous  with  rage.)  Don't  you  dock  here, 
you  lousy  river  hogs ! 

OTHER  VOICES 

What  you  jawin'  about,  you  cold-foot  Yankee  son- 

of-a-gun? 

Got  a  pre-emption  on  the  Frazer,  Yank? 
That's  Uncle  Sam's  bastard! 

ANOTHER 

Heh,  cut  the  rough  stuff,  there's  a  lady  aboard. 
FIRST  VOICE 

That's  right,  Slim,  there's  a  lady,  an'  she  wants  t' 
land. 

COCKNEY  VOICE 

Come  on,  don't  be  a  bloody  blighter !  Let  the 
lidy  off — we  cahnt  snub  into  the  bank  along 
'ere. 
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SLIM 

[His  voice  rising  to  the  hysterical. 

Keep  off'n  my  boat  I  tell  y' !  I  ain't  runnin'  a 
public  dock.  Got  a  lady,  eh?  (Shrilly.) 
Well,  y'  c'n  just  take  y'r  woman  on  down  to 
the  Fort  an'  interjuce  her  t'  all  your  friends, 
Blanket  Stiffs  an'  whoremasters,  all !  That's 
where  she  belongs.  There  ain't  no  ladies  in 
these  parts! 

A  VOICE 

Aw,  stow  it,  y'  foul-mouthed  old  crab ! 
VOICE  OF  AUTHORITY 

Slide  her  in !  Cast  a  line  around  that  stanchion ! 
Haul  away,  boys ! 

SLIM 

(Ferociously.)      I'll  learn  you  all   t'   come   tres- 
passin'  on  my  rights — god  damn  y' ! 
[He  rushes  in  and  drags  a  rifle  out  from  be 
neath  the  bunk  and  advances  toward  the 
door,  leveling  it  at  the  oncoming   boat. 
There  is  a  cry  of  alarm  from  its  pas 
sengers. 

VOICES 

Look  out,  the  damn  fool's  got  a  gun ! 
Drop  that  gun,  you  crazy  Yankee  fire-eater ! 
Heh,  we  got  the  law  here  aboard ! 
That's  right,  put  it  to  him,  Inspector! 

VOICE   OF  THE  INSPECTOR 
(Sternly.)     Put  down  that  weapon,  my  man ! 
[There  is  a  grating  sound,  like  a  boat  landing 
and  almost  simultaneously  the  report  of 
a  rifle,  and  tumult  of  angry  voices;  the 
trample  and  clatter  of  heavy  boots  out 
side   and   then   an   inrush   of  struggling 
humanity,  river-men,  Lumber  Jacks,  and 
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nondescripts,  who  fill  the  neat  room  with 
violence  of  oaths,  ejaculations,  strenu- 
osity  of  gesture  and  animal  movement. 
The  two  box  chairs  are  overturned,  the 
table  almost  upset,  several  pans  dislodged, 
to  fall  with  a  clatter,  and  the  new  curtain 
is  torn  off  and  trampled  on. 
VOICES 

Ought  t'  be  strung  up,  that's  what ! 

Fired  on  the  law,  the  bloody  h'anarchist ! 

These  Yanks  are  all  crazy  as  bed-bugs ! 

He'll  know  he's  in  B.  C.  an'  not  the  States  when 
th'  Inspector  gets  through  with  him ! 
[Through  the  midst  <?/  the  pack  the  Inspector 
pushes,  holding  his  prisoner  by  the  coat 
collar.  With  a  dexterous  twist  he  jerks 
him  loose  from  the  crowd  and  projects 
him  into  the  clear  space  toward  the  bunk; 
this  move  is  the  signal  for  an  awkward 
surge  forward  of  the  excited  mob.  For 
a  moment  it  looks  like  rough  handling 
for  the  culprit.  But  the  Inspector,  a 
youngish  figure  in  his  high  boots  and 
furred  Mackinaw,  takes  it  very  coolly. 
He  lays  SLIM'S  gun  across  his  arm,  stand 
ing  in  a  position  that  hardly  suggests  the 
defensive. 

INSPECTOR 

Take  it  easy,  men.    Just  go  slow  there,  will  you. 
No  cause  for  blowin'  off  here. 
[The  men,  feeling  the  assertion  of  compelling 
authority  under  his  easy  presence,  calm 
down. 

INSPECTOR 

(Facing    his    prisoner    rather    contemptuously.) 
Well,  my  man  what  have  you  got  to  say  for 
yourself,  takin'  up  arms  against  the  Provin 
cial  Government? 
[SLIM  is  sullenly  quiet. 
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INSPECTOR 

It's  a  good  thing  for  you  you  only  chipped  the 
rail — else  you'd  a  been  up  for  a  damn  sight 
more  than  the  charge  of  firin'  on  the  law  of 
British  Columbia.  And  let  me  tell  you,  if  this 
had  a  happened  over  in  Alberta  the  Red 
Jackets  would  a  had  you  in  irons  right  now ; 
but  we  provincials  ain't  quite  so  hard-fisted 
as  His  Majesty's  Dominion  Government. 

SLIM 

(Truculently.)  I  ain't  scared  of  any  Northwest 
Mounted  Police  no  more  than  I  am  of  you- 
all.  I  reckon  I  was  inside  my  rights,  pro- 
tectin'  my  private  premises  from  invasion. 

INSPECTOR 

(Sternly.)  Don't  you  get  cocky  over  your  rights, 
young  fellow!  (Takes  out  a  note  book.) 
Guess  we'll  take  some  of  the  ginger  out  of 
you.  You'll  learn  something  about  the  courts 
of  Canady  shortly.  Quite  a  case  against  you. 
What's  your  name? 

SLIM 
They  call  me  Flat-boat  Slim. 

INSPECTOR 
That's  a  hell  of  a  title !    What  more  goes  with  it? 

SLIM 

Claggett. 

INSPECTOR 

Sounds  like  Plymouth  Rock.     Where  you  from? 
SLIM 

Southern  Indiana.  Along  time  back.  Then  Okla 
homa,  Idaho — oh,  most  everywhere. 

INSPECTOR 
Hobo,  eh? 
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SLIM 
(Flashing  out.)     Ain't  said  so,  have  I? 

INSPECTOR 
How  long  you  been  in  Canady? 

SLIM 
Five  years. 

INSPECTOR 
How  long  you  been  down  here  on  the  Frazer? 

SLIM 
Four  years,  eleven  months,  one  week. 

INSPECTOR 
Whew!     You're  a  regular  old-timer,  eh? 

SLIM 

I  was  here  before  they  ever  talked  railroad. 
INSPECTOR 

What  the  hell  did  you  come  up  into  these  diggin's 
for,  anyway?  Gold? 

SLIM 

(Contemptuously.)     Gold  ! — hell ! 

INSPECTOR 
Well,  what  for  then?     Buy  lots  in  Fort  George? 

SLIM 

When  I  come  the  Fort  weren't  on  the  map.  I 
ain't  investin'  in  no  damn  boom  towns !  Ain't 
bought  no  lots  in  that  mud  hole — an'  I  ain't 
a-goin'  to,  neither. 

A  BYSTANDER 

Maybe  the  bloody  bastard  come  in  here  to  lay 
low;  he  looks  like  a  bloody  jailbird. 

SLIM 

(In  a  wild  flare  of  rage.)  Don't  call  me  no 
bloody  bastard,  an'  jailbird  or  I'll  mash  yer 
rotten  mug  for  ye ! 
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INSPECTOR 

That'll  do  on  that  line. 

SLIM 

(Defiantly,  to  the  crowd.)  An'  let  me  tell  you- 
all,  that  come  pryin'  into  my  business  that  I 
got  a  pre-emption  right  here  on  the  bank  back 
of  me  that  I'm  provin'  up  on  this  month — 
here's  where  I  live,  an'  here's  where  I  die, 
so  help  me  God !  I  ain't  astin'  nothin'  of 
nobody.  I  didn't  come  to  get  away  from  no 
law  sentence,  like  some  you  you  crooked 
sneaks.  I  ain't  got  kith  nor  kin  in  this  world, 
an'  all  I  ast  is  to  be  let  alone !  An'  if  there's 
more  you  want  t'  know,  I  don't  booze,  nor 
run  with  the  women.  I  don't  owe  no  man 
fer  a  cent.  What  I  get  is  from  my  traps  in 
winter,  an'  I  don't  blow  it  in  over  the  chips 
either.  I'm  a  quiet,  peaceable,  law-abidin' 
man,  but  I  ain't  goin'  to  have  no  crew  of 
Bohunks  tyin'  up  at  my  place  every  day  to 

let  off  their  hellish  wh 

INSPECTOR 

Let  up  on  that  talk!    Where's  your  license? 
SLIM 

(Querulously.)  What  the  hell  you-all  mean  by 
that?  I  ain't  keepin'  no  booze  joint. 

INSPECTOR 

Where's  your  boat  license? 
SLIM 

(Indignantly.)  Why,  this  here  ain't  no  boat — 
least-ways,  'tain't  no  regular  one.  This  here's 
a  house. 

INSPECTOR 
That  doesn't  matter,  it  floats,  don't  it? 

SLIM 
Yeh,  but  she  don't  go  nowhere. 
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INSPECTOR 

Well,  it  stays  on  the  river  and  carries  passengers. 
SLIM 

Say,  bo,  in  all  the  time  since  this  here  house-boat 
was  launched  she  ain't  carried  nary  a  pas 
senger  but  me. 

A  RIVER-MAN 
Hell  of  an  oyster,  you  are ! 

ANOTHER 
(Skeptically.)     How  about  boot-leggers? 

SLIM 

You  damn  liar,  there  ain't  been  a  quart  nor  a  pint 
nor  a  thimbleful  of  booze  about  the  place 
since  I  been  here ! 

INSPECTOR 

Well,  I  guess  we  have  all  the  facts  we  need  about 
your  case.  You'll  be  summoned  pretty  soon. 
No  license;  resistance  to  the  Provincial  Gov 
ernment  ;  attack  on  passenger  of  public  con 
veyance.  I'll  take  a  few  names  for  witnesses. 
[Turns  to  several  of  the  men. 
Wingy,  occupation,  River  Pilot;  Blacky,  same; 
Shotgun  Smith,  team  wrastler  on  the  Grade, 
address,  Fort  George — good ;  Shorty  Gerety 
and  Scotty,  Swampers  for  the  C.  N.  R.,  Mile 
49  and  Mile  80 ;  right !  (He  writes  the  names 
and  addresses  in  his  book.  To  Slim.)  This 
night's  work'll  make  quite  a  little  hole  in  that 
stake  of  yours — about  five  hundred,  I  should 
guess.  It'll  take  several  seasons  of  fox-hunt 
ing  to  make  that  up,  my  friend.  Where's  the 
lady  that  was  goin'  ashore?  Oh,  here  you 
are! 

[The  Lady  appears  from  among  the  crowd. 
She  is  rather  small,  firm,  well  built,  man 
nish  of  features,  brisk,  clad  in  the  ser 
viceable  garments  of  the  Northwest. 
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INSPECTOR 

You  may  be  needed  too,  madam.    Name  please? 
THE  LADY 

(In  a  voice  that  shows  easy  familiarity  with  the 
other  sex.)  Awfully  sorry  about  this  row, 
Inspector.  I  don't  blame  the  man  at  all. 
Sort  of  butting  in  on  his  property.  That  shot 
was  just  a  flare-up;  he  didn't  mean  it.  Can't 
the  whole  thing  be  dropped?  Perhaps  if  the 
gentleman  will  be  kind  enough  to  light  a 
lantern  and  take  me  over  to  my  husband  at 
the  Camp ;  clerk  over  there,  you  know.  I'm 
so  anxious  to  see  him. 

INSPECTOR 

Well,  just  as  you  say,  ma'm.  At  least  we  may 
suspend  the  charges  on  promise  of  good  be 
haviour.  (To  SLIM.)  Look  here,  young 
fellow.  This  lady,  the  Camp  Clerk's  wife, 
wants  you  let  off  on  this  thing.  Maybe  I  can 
oblige  her,  providing  you  make  yourself  use 
ful  and  agreeable  by  taking  her  over  to  the 
camp,  see?  Fetch  a  couple  of  glims. 

SLIM 

(Ungraciously.)  Don't  need  no  extry  light,  I 
guess.  Moonlight's  bright  on  the  snow. 

INSPECTOR 

(Snappishly.)  You  chase  up  another  glim  and 
be  mighty  quick  about  it  or  I'll  see  that  you 
get  all  that's  coming  to  you.  Mush  along, 
now ! 

[SLIM  goes  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  and 
fumbles  in  a  small  closet.  The  men  stare 
around  curiously. 

WINGY 

Some  cache,  eh?  Reg'lar  old  maid's  cubby-hole! 
Curtains — and  kittles — and  by  God,  soap  ! 
(Picks  up  a  bar  of  toilet  soap  from  window 
sill.)  That  stinks  sweet ! 
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[The  men  talk  in  rather  subdued  tones,  off 
at  the  right  side  of  the  room,  while  SLIM 
at  the  left  potters  around  with  his  lantern. 
BLACKY 

Fancy!  Hidin'  off  'ere  in  'is  'ole  like  a  damn 
prairie  dawg ! 

SHOTGUN  SMITH 

I've  passed  this  here  layout  fifty  times  goin'  an' 
comin'  on  the  scows ;  this  feller  Slim  'ud  be 
settin'  out  on  the  tailpiece  of  his  barge 
smokin'  or  jist  starin'  at  nothin' ;  allus  won 
dered  what  sort  uv  a  guy  he  mought  be. 
Once  I  seen  him  up  to  Edmonton  an  ast  him 
to  have  one  on  me,  but  nothin'  doin' ;  he  give 
me  a  look  an'  went  on  saunterin'  along ; 
didn't  seem  to  want  t'  jine  in  any  man-sport. 
SHORTY 

Must  have  a  hell  of  a  stake  laid  away!  Skins  is 
bringin'  good  money  now.  I  heard  a  Silver 
Fox  bitch  sold  for  eight  thousand  up  to 
Edmonton. 

SCOTTY 
Th'  mon's  a  canny  miser  wi'  his  gowd ! 

[There  is  an  impatient  whistle  from  the  boat 
outside.  The  men,  loathe  to  leave  while 
any  interest  in  the  situation  remains,  drift 
reluctantly  toward  the  door.  Having 
lighted  his  lantern,  SLIM  goes  with  ut 
most  deliberation  to  his  bunk  and  returns 
with  his  pair  of  shoepecks.  Then  he  sits 
down  and  begins  to  pull  them  on  over 
his  heavy  socks.  The  group  hesitates  in 
the  doorway  as  the  whistle  again  toots 
twice. 

A  VOICE  WITHOUT 

Heh !  Mush  along,  you  guys !  We  gotta  make 
the  Canyon  while  the  moon's  up. 
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INSPECTOR 

(To  the  lady.)  I  guess  he'll  treat  you  right.  If 
he  don't,  just  let  me  know  and  (makes  a  sig- 
nificent  gesture  toward  his  pocket,  where  the 
note  book  is  stowed).  Now  you  (to  SLIM) 
don't  keep  the  lady  waitin'. 

SLIM 

(Stubbornly.)  If  you-all  c'n  git  these  here  shoe- 
pecks  on  any  faster  yer  welcome  to  try ! 

INSPECTOR 

That'll  do  for  your  lip.     It's  lucky  for  you  this 
lady  took  your  side.    You'd  better  thank  her 
that  you've  still  got  a  whole  stake. 
[The  men,  grinning  and  snickering  surrep 
titiously,  with  sly  looks  at  the  pair  re 
maining,   file   out   with   clumping   shoes. 
Outside  a  confusion  of  hoarse  voices  en 
sues,   followed    by    loud    guffaws.      The 
chugging  of  the  boat  recommences  and 
the  various  sounds  gradually   die   away 
over  the  water. 

VOICE 

(Distantly.)  So  long,  Slim  !  Treat  the  lady  right ! 
[A  final  burst  of  laughter  comes  faintly.  The 
lady  approaches  the  door  and  at  length 
steps  out  to  watch  the  vanishing  boat. 
SLIM  stops  with  one  boot  on  and  eyes 
her  malevolently,  then  with  great  and 
scornful  deliberation,  takes  off  the  shoe- 
peck.  He  carries  the  pair  of  boots  over 
to  the  bunk  and  deposits  them  carefully 
underneath,  in  the  exact  position  they  oc 
cupied  before.  He  pushes  the  table  back 
into  place,  sets  the  box-chairs  upright,  and 
picks  up  the  curtain  with  a  muttered 
curse,  brushing  it  ruefully.  Folds  it  up 
neatly,  lays  it  on  the  shelf,  then  goes  to 
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the  corner  near  the  stove  and  picks  up 
the  broom.  Begins  to  sweep  up  the  snow 
that  was  tracked  in. 

SLIM 

Damn  Bohunks — trackin'  in  here  like  dirty  hawgs. 
(Looks  at  the  half-open  door  maliciously.) 
Hell  with  all  that ! 

[Having  put  the  place  somewhat  to  rights, 
SLIM  goes  to  the  stove  and  gazes  dis 
gustedly  at  the  rapidly  cooling  surface, 
and  the  scorched  contents  of  the  pan. 
He  picks  up  the  latter  and  scrapes  it 
clean  with  a  knife,  muttering,  "Hell!" 
Peers  into  the  water  kettle  and  again 
mutters  "Hell!"  and  finally,  removing  a 
lid,  at  sight  of  a  cold  interior,  repeats  the 
brief  ejaculation.  Without  more  ado  he 
begins  to  whittle  down  a  stick  of  kindling, 
as  at  the  opening  of  the  scene,  shaking 
his  head  mournfully.  The  lady  re-enters. 
SLIM  continues  to  ignore  her.  For  a  mo 
ment  she  looks  about  expectantly,  then 
her  gaze  halts  at  the  kneeling  figure,  and 
an  exclamation  escapes  her. 

Oh! 

[SLIM  continues  to  whittle  with  supreme  un 
concern,  as  if  engaged  in  the  chief  busi 
ness  of  his  life. 

THE  LADY 

(After  a   considerable   pause.)      If  my  husband 
knew   I   come  on  that  boat,  with   all   those 
rough  men  he'd  be  a  might  anxious. 
[SLIM  continues  his  occupation  scrupulously. 
THE  LADY 

(Brightly.)  Don't  you  think  so — Mister — Flat- 
boat? 
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SLIM 

(N  on  commit  ally.}  I  ain't  thinkin'  what's  wor- 
ryin'  your — husband  (emphasising  the  word 
in  an  ugly  fashion.}  I'm  thinkin'  I  ain't  et 
any  grub  since  noon. 

[He  makes  the  delicate  adjustment  of  paper 
and  kindling  within  the  bowels  of  the 
stove  and  hunts  for  a  match  in  the  cup 
board.  THE  LADY  moves  across  to  the 
nearest  box-chair  and  seats  herself. 

THE  LADY 

The  boat  stopped  at  M'Giscombe's.  Rotten  din 
ner  they  give  you  !  I  couldn't  go  mine.  (An 
other  awkward  pause  for  the  lady.  Observ 
ing  his  socks.}  So  you  ain't  goin'  with  me 
over  to  the  camp? 

SLIM 

Not  till  I've  et.  (He  clatters  with  a  knife,  slicing 
off  chunks  of  bacon.  Truculently.}  Mebbe — 
if  your — husband  (again  the  peculiar  accent} 
's  gittin'  anxshus  ye'd  better  not  wait.  Moon 
light's  bright,  an'  it's  only  a  step  over. 

THE  LADY 

(With  a  show  of  trepidation.}  O-o-o-h !  I'd  be 
scared — so  many  men  around — 

SLIM 

(Carefully  laying  the  strips  in  the  pan.}  I  take 
it — ye  ain't  so  ign'r'nt  'f  men-folks! 

THE  LADY 

(After  a  moment,  as  if  weighing  her  words.} 
Say,  Mister  Slim,  you're  talkin'  sort  of  funny 
— about  a  stranger — an'  a  lady !  ( This  latter 
with  great  dignity.) 

[SLIM  refills  the  water  kettle,  without  an 
swering. 

THE  LADY 

(Somewhat  indignantly.}  And  I  must  say,  you 
ain't  very  respectful,  not  in  the  least — to— to 
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SLIM 

visitors ! 

(Dumping   in   coffee  from  his  fist.) 
ye  in,  did  I? 

THE  LADY 

(Dabbing  her  eyes  a  bit.)  The  way  I've  been 
treated— just  makes  me  mad,  that's  what! 

SLIM 

(Defensively.)  Well,  I  guess  I  ain't  t'  blame  fer 
dumpin'  ye  off  here,  am  I?  I  jist  wanted  to 
be  let  alone.  I  ain't  keepin'  a  tourist  hotel 
fer  women — married — 'r  not!  (This  last 
defiantly.) 

THE  LADY 

(Jumping  to  her  feet.)  Say!  I'd  just  like  to 
know  what  you  mean  by  castin'  slurs  on  a— 
on  a  perfect  lady!  (Stamping  her  foot  and 
approaching  him.)  I  just  won't  stand  it, 
that's  all! 

SLIM 

(Belligerently.)      Well,   ef   you-all    don't   like   it, 

you-all  'd  better  speak  t'  yer—  (he  spits  out 

the  last  word  venomously)  husband  about  it 

—he's  right  over  there  in  camp  ! 

[Having   laid   down   his   cards,  so    to   speak, 

SLIM  pokes  the  fire  viciously.    THE  LADY 

for    a    moment    looks    uncertain    what 

course   to   pursue.     She  starts   to   speak 

impetuously,  bites  her  lip,^  and  ends  up 

by  returning  to  the  chair,  into  which  she 

sinks,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 

and  quivering— with  some  emotion.     The 

silence   growing  uncomfortable,   gets   on 

SLIM'J  nerves. 


(Snarling.)     An'  don't  ye  go  bawlin'  aroun'  here, 
neither ! 
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THE  LADY 

(Rising,  with  a  biting  sarcasm.)  Well,  thank  you 
for  your  kind  entertainment,  Mister  Flat-boat 
Slim! 

SLIM 

(Ironically.)  Same  to  you,  an'  many  of  'em! 
(As  she  opens  the  door.)  An'  next  time 
don't  take  me  fer  such  a  greenhorn  as  not 
to  know  a  lady  f'm — f'm — 

THE  LADY 

(Injured,  almost.)  Say  it,  go  on  an'  say  it!  In 
sult  me  some  more ! 

SLIM 

(Finishing  with  satisfaction.)  A  lady  f'm — the 
Sandbar  Queen ! 

THE  QUEEN 

(Throwing  dignity  to  the  winds.)  Say,  kid,  think 
you're  mighty  cute,  don't  you? 

SLIM 

(Turning  the  bacon  over  industriously.)    Uh-huh  ! 

THE  QUEEN 

How  did  you  know  me,  Slim? 
SLIM 

(His  scorn  increasing  as  he  speaks.)  How 
wouldn't  I?  Ain't  I  heard  of  ye  f'm  Edmon 
ton  t'  Fort  George?  Ain't  yer  name  on  the 
tongue  of  every  damn  Blanket  Stiff  and 
Work  Plug  f'm  Winnipeg  t'  Prince  Rupert? 
Ain't  I  seen  ye  f'm  my  float  here  trekkin'  it 
up  an'  down  the  Frazer,  now  'board  of  a 
scow  cargoed  with  booze  for  the  Fort,  then 
back  again  on  the  gas  boat,  brazen  as  a  new 
brass  kettle?  Know  you?  I  reckon  I've 
knowed  enough  t'  steer  clear  of  knowin'  ye 
^  — till  that  damn  lousy  Siwash  crew  put  one 
over  on  me  to-night !  Oh,  I  seen  em  smirkin' 
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an'  passin'  the  buck!  I  heern  'em  puttin'  me 
down  betweenst  'em  fer  a  poor  boob  an  a 
easy  mark !  But  I  ain't  s'  nutty  as  they-all 
take  me  for  !  No,  sirree  ! 

THE  QUEEN 

Gee,  kid!     Is  all  that  you're  shoutin'  about,  just 
me?     Sounds  like  a  reg'lar  devil! 
SLIM 

I  don't  give  a  damn  what  it  sounds  like !  Why 
can't  you-all  run  with  yer  own  breed?  Down 
at  the  South  Fort's  where  you  belong — with 
the  Nellies  an'  Gerties  an'  Jap-girls,  an' 
Squaws ! 

THE  QUEEN 

(Tartly.)      I'll  thank  you  to  know  that   I'm  not 
that  kind,  Mister  Slim  ! 
SLIM 

I  reckon  yer  not  their  kind.  They  keep  under 
cover  an'  mind  their  own  business — such  as 
it  is.  They  may  be  a  mucky  lot,  but  they 
don't  go  chasin'  all  over  the  country  adver- 
tisin'  theirselves. 

THE  QUEEN 

Right  they  don't!  And  why?  'Cause  they're  tied 
hand  and  foot ;  they're  nothin'  but  slaves — 
slaves  of  the  dirt ! 

SLIM 

Yeh?    Well,  what  're  you-all,  so  high  an'  mighty? 
THE  QUEEN 

I'm  a  free  woman,  I  am !  If  I'm  not  a  lady,  I'm 
the  Sandbar  Queen ! 

SLIM 

Oh,  you  pick  an'  choose,  eh?  You'll  take  a 
smooth  chin  to  one  with  whiskers — such  as 
y're  picayune  little  Camp  Clerk  over  here ! 
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THE  QUEEN 

Maybe  my — friends  ain't  such  gentlemen  as  you 
are,  but  they  know  how  to  treat  a  woman. 

SLIM 

Aw,  I  guess  maybe  they  do  know — just  that! 
But  believe  me,  I  ain't  agoin'  t'  learn!  Not 
much !  I  got  my  stake  an'  I  ain't  blowin'  it. 
My  blood's  red  an'  it's  goin'  to  stay  red,  not 
run  t'  water !  Ain't  I  seen  'em  every  day, 
these  friends  o'  yourn,  driftin'  down  the 
Frazer,  follerin'  the  current — plumb  t'  hell? 
They  knows  how  t'  treat  women  all  right. 
(Scornfully.)  Yeh ! 

THE  QUEEN 

(Tossing  her  head.)  Oh,  you  carry  on  like  a 
whinin'  parson !  Only,  'stead  of  goin'  to 
heaven  after  you're  dead  you've  got  your 
dinky  little  paradise  all  laid  out  here  on  earth, 
with  a  fence  around  it !  I'll  bet  you  wash 
your  socks  twice  a  day  and  your  nightgown's 
got  pink  ribbons  on  it ! 

SLIM 

'Tain't  fer  you-all  t'  come  pokin'  into  my  house- 
ways.  I  reckon  I  slept  in  m'pants  ever  since 
I  left  the  States,  and  my  socks  gets  washed 
whenever  I  damn  please. 

THE  QUEEN 

Don't    get    huffy,    kid !      Your    grub's    burning ! 
Come  on,  be  a  nice  guy  and  set  a  place  for 
two.    I  could  eat  horse  ! 
SLIM 

Mebbe  y'  can,  but  y'  can't  eat  around  here ;  I  only 
cooks  fer  one. 

THE  QUEEN 
Say,  Bud,  don't  come  that  over  me ! 
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SLIM 

I  reckon'  yer  friend  over  to  camp  c'n  feed  ye,  in 
return  fer  considerable  favors! 
THE  QUEEN 

Some  tight-wad,  you  are!  Don't  you  know  the 
camp  kitchen  '11  be  all  closed  up  this  time  of 
night? 

SLIM 
T  ain't  worryin'. 

THE  QUEEN 

(Looking  him  up  and  down.)  Gee,  so-me  clam! 
Guess  it'd  take  a  stick  of  powder  to  open 
you  up ! 

SLIM 

(Vindictively.}  I  ain't  callin'  names— I'm  a- 
tellin'  you-all  I  ain't  never  fed — nor  give 
bunk-room  to  your  kind,  an'  I  ain't  a-startin' 
now! 

THE  QUEEN 

(Moving  toward  the  door  with  resignation.}  Well, 
sorry    I    can't    stop    awhile,   but    I   positively 
must  refuse.     Guess  my  little  friend  Tommy 
can  see  me  through,  though. 
[She  opens  the  door,  looking  back  over  her 
shoulder  at  SLIM,  who  pays  no  attention. 
SLIM 

(As  if  pondering  some  inward 'vision  with  satis 
faction.}     Reckon  you'd  a  done  better  t'  keep 
better  track  of  yer  friends. 
THE  QUEEN 

(Whirling  about.}     What  you  mean? 
SLIM 

(Casually.)  Nawthin',  'cept  that  little  Tommy 
ain't  over  here  no  more.  He's  mooched  along 
up  th'  line  to  Mile  Two  Ten. 
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THE  QUEEN 

Gawd!  I  never  thought  of  that!  Who's  here 
now? 

SLIM 

That's  your  business  to  know ;  you're  in  the  game, 
I  ain't.  Go  on  over  an'  find  out. 

THE  QUEEN 

Oh,  come  across,  Slim !  There  ain't  nobody  hirin' 
you  to  keep  mum,  is  there? 

SLIM 

That's  all  right,  mebbe  there  ain't.  Just  the  same, 
I  kin  hold  my  mouth.  You-all  come  buttin' 
on  me,  upsettin'  everything  an'  nearly  gettin' 
me  in  the  cooler.  Now  you-all  kin  just  cool 
yer  feet  outside  my  door,  hoofin'  it  right  over 
t'  camp.  Whoever's  there's  there!  He's  got 
t'  be  yer  friend !  Less  you-all  want  t'  cuddle 
up  t'  some  o'  th'  two  hundred  Bohunks  over 
there. 

THE  QUEEN 

(Coming  to  him  and  taking  him  by  the  arm.) 
Come  on,  Pardner,  be  a  good  sport !  I  don't 
want  to  go  this  thing  blind.  My  God!  I'm  a 
woman ! 

SLIM 

Oh,  I  thought  y'  just  said  you  was  the  Sandbar 
Queen? 

THE  QUEEN 

(Coaxing,  with  every  guile.)  Co-me,  now,  Slim- 
my,  be  good ! 

SLIM 

(Stubbornly.)     Naw ! 

THE  QUEEN 

(Suddenly  shaking  him  furiously.)  You  are  go 
ing  to  tell  me,  you  miserable  poor  fool ! 
(Throwing  her  arms  about  him.)  I'll  hug 
you  if  you  don't — yes,  and  I'll  kiss  you,  too ! 
(She  suits  the  action  to  the  words.)  There! 
there  !  and  there  !  I'll  make  you  tell ! 
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[SLIM,  overcome  by  the  horror  of  his  situa 
tion,  tries  in  vain  to  break  away  from 
her;  at  length  he  tears  himself  loose, 
dashes  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and 
seizes  his  gun,  which  the  INSPECTOR  had 
left  leaning  against  the  bunk.  He  holds 
it  up  threateningly  toward  her,  warding 
off  a  possible  renewal  of  the  attack.  THE 
QUEEN  at  this  sight  bursts  into  a  gale  of 
laughter. 

SLIM 

Laugh  away!     I   reckon  you'll  laugh   on  t'other 

side  of  your  face  when  I  say  what  I've  got 

t'  say.    Your  friend  that's  keepin'  camp  over 

there  now  is — Hog  Bender.     Some  hog,  he 

is — and  I  reckon  he  kin  bend  you,  too,  fer 

all  you're  beein'  the  Sandbar  Queen ! 

[THE  QUEEN  is  evidently  taken  aback  by  this 

intelligence.      She    looks    around    rather 

wildly,  at  the  door  and  at  the  determined 

figure  with  the  gun.     Then  she  recovers 

her  composure. 

THE  QUEEN 

Oh— that  so?  Mis-ter  Hog  Bender?  Well,  then, 
I  guess,  I  just  guess  I'm  not  so  particular 
about  visiting  the  camp  to-night.  I've  heard 
of  man-eating  hogs.  He's  a  man-eater — and 
a  woman-eater,  too ! 

SLIM 

(Morosely.)  Y're  sort  o'  pertic'l'r  at  times. 
Reckon  you-all  kin  just  mosey  along  out  o' 
here  all  the  samey ! 

THE  QUEEN 

Don't  you  fool  yourself !     I'd  rather  be  throwed 
to  the  wolves  than  to  Hog  Bender ! 
SLIM 

Looks  like  you're  doin'  the  throwin'.  Next  time 
better  look  before  y'  jump! 
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THE  QUEEN 

I  tell  you  I  ain't  going  to  that  camp — not  for  a 
thousand  dollars! 

SLIM 

(Ugly.)  Well,  I  don't  care  where  th'  hell  you-all 
go,  just  so  ye  gits  out  o'  my  house  ! 

THE  QUEEN 

You  are  going  to  care,  Mister  Slim !  You're  go 
ing  to  tell  me  where  I  can  bunk  this  night. 

SLIM 

(Raising  his  gun.)  Not  here!  There's  the  camp 
— and  there's  the  woods — and  there's  the 
river — now  take  yer  choice ! 

THE  QUEEN 

Why,  you  talk  like  a  cheap  actor !  I  ain't  agoing 
to  freeze  to  death  out  in  the  snow  at  this 
time  of  my  life,  like  some  Tragedy  Queen  ! 
Nix! 

SLIM 

All  right !     I'll  take  you-all  t'  the  Bohunks ! 

THE  QUEEN 

I  swear  to  God,  man,  you  weren't  born  of  a 
woman ! 

SLIM 

Keep  your  mouth  shut  of  my  birth,  an'  git  along 
out! 

THE  QUEEN 

You'll  have  to  carry  me ! 

SLIM 

(Grimly.)  Naw !  I  won't  drag  ye  an'  I  won't 
shoot  ye — but  I'll  just  trek  over  t'  th'  camp 
m'self  an'  pass  the  word  t'  th'  Hunkies  that 
there's  a  good  cache  of  sweet  meat  here  in 
my  shack.  If  that  don't  bring  'em  on  the 
lope  I'll  miss  my  guess ! 

[He  strides  blackly  toward  the  door.  For  a 
moment  THE  QUEEN  does  not  grasp  the 
full  import  of  his  dreadful  intent.  He  is 
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out  and  the  lock  snaps  shut  outside  as 
she  flings  herself  against  the  closed  door. 
For  a  moment  she  leans  against  the  door 
as  if  overcome  with  terror,  then  straight 
ens  up  and  looks  wildly  about  the  room, 
at  the  little  windows,  just  big  enough  to 
admit  a  patch  of  light,  now  moonlight. 
She  leaves  the  door  and  circles  around 
the  room  like  a  black  leopard,  seeking 
escape.  Reaching  SLIM'S  bunk,  her  eye 
lights  on  the  pair  of  shoepecks  standing 
decorously  at  its  side;  as  she  looks  at 
these  innocent  objects  their  meaning 
dawns  on  her.  A  smile  creeps  through 
her  fright,  and  at  once  she  gives  way  to 
a  burst  of  merriment,  a  gale  of  laughter, 
that  rocks  her  violently  and  doubles  her 
up,  finally,  on  the  bed,  where  at  length 
she  subsides,  weeping  tears  of  mirth.  Re 
covering  herself  quickly,  she  holds  up  the 
shoes  to  the  light,  then  turns  and  rum 
mages  in  SLIM'J  mattress  of  straw.  From 
beneath  it  she  drags  the  duffle  bag  and 
after  a  hasty  search  draws  out  a  pair  of 
much-patched  German-wool  socks.  Put 
ting  down  the  shoepecks  just  as  she  had 
found  them,  she  runs  swiftly  to  the  stove 
and  hangs  up  the  socks  on  a  nail  over 
the  heat.  This  done  she  looks  into  the 
frying  pan,  removes  the  contents  to  a 
platter  and  sets  the  platter  inside  the 
oven.  At  the  same  time  she  moves  the 
coffee  kettle  to  the  back  of  the  stove. 
In  another  moment  she  is  busy  setting 
the  table  for  two;  and  returning  to  the 
cupboard,  she  extracts  and  begins  to  cut 
a  loaf  of  breadi  All  this  has  taken  per 
haps  two  minutes.  When  the  lock  in  the 
door  snaps  again  she  is  still  cutting  bread 
with  the  utmost  composure. 
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[The  door  is  thrust  open  as  if  reluctantly, 
and  on  the  threshhold  SLIM  becomes  vis 
ible.  His  attitude  suggests  a  curious  mix 
ture  of  sheepishness  and  defiance.  He 
stares  around  at  the  lady,  starts  to  speak, 
chokes,  and  goes  to  his  bunk.  There  he 
sits  down  and  tries  to  pull  on  his  shoe- 
pecks  over  his  wet  socks.  The  effort  is 
unavailing  and  he  curses  in  a  subdued 
voice,  struggling  with  the  obdurate  lea 
ther.  At  length  he  jerks  off  one  of  the 
socks  and  wrings  the  melted  snow  from 
it.  He  starts  to  put  it  back  on  again,  stops, 
changes  his  mind,  takes  off  the  other 
sock  and  pulls  out  the  duffle  bag.  He 
searches  through  this  for  several  mo 
ments,  while  THE  QUEEN,  ignoring  his 
presence,  continues  to  set  the  table.  Not 
finding  the  desired  articles,  SLIM  at  length 
dumps  the  contents  of  the  bag  on  the 
floor,  disclosing  the  following  pieces  of 
wardrobe :  two  old  shirts  of  blue  flannel, 
a  pair  of  underdrawers  of  a  screaming 
scarlet  and  an  undershirt  ditto,  a  fur  cap, 
a  pair  of  heavy  dogskin  gloves,  an  array 
of  red  and  blue  bandannas,  a  pair  of 
patent-leather  boots,  patently  yellow,  two 
celluloid  collars,  each  some  four  inches 
in  height,  a  tie  of  a  hue  dazzling  beyond 
words,  and  a  bottle  of  liquid  "Warranted 
to  Restore  and  Beautify  Hair."  But  no 
socks.  SLIM 

(Suspiciously.)      Reckon   somun  must  a   rustled 
'em  off  me  I 

[He  eyes  the  back  of  THE  QUEEN  darkly,  and 
this  brings  his  vision  into  range  with  the 
pair  of  socks  on  the  nail. 

SLIM 

(As    one    who    discovers    a    thief    in    the    act.) 
Humph.    Thought  so. 
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[He  gets  up  and  starts  toward  the  stove  in 
his  bare  feet.  The  cold  of  the  floor  and 
the  dampness  from  the  socks  make  an 
unpleasant  combination  of  sensations. 
He  halts  to  raise  and  massage  the  abused 
members.  When  he  arrives  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  heater  THE  QUEEN  is  bent  over 
the  stove  lids  punching  the  fire.  SLIM, 
glowering  malignantly  upon  her  uncon 
scious  figure,  snatches  the  warm  socks 
from  the  nail,  muttering. 

SLIM 
Why'n  hell  cain't  ye  leave  a  man's  duds  be? 

[He  retires  to  the  chair  beside  the  table  and 
draws  on  the  socks,  grunting  and  mum 
bling.  THE  QUEEN  during  this  operation 
has  approached  the  table,  holding  a  plate 
with  butter  on  it,  which  she  places  in  the 
center. 

SLIM 

(Jumping  to  his  feet  and  bawling  out.)  Y'  cain't 
soft-soap  me,  by  Crippy !  Hettin'  up  socks — 
huh !  I'll  show  you-all  what  a  real  man's 
like!  Jist  wait'll  them  Bohunks  gits  around 
here! 

[He  marches  over  to  the  bunk  and  picks  up 
his  shoepecks,  returning  with  them  in  his 
hand  to  the  chair. 

SLIM 

(Starting  to  pull  on  one  shoepeck.)  Y'  kin  jist 
lay  off  f'm  that  there  flunkey  business.  I  don't 
need  nobody  t'  wait  table  on  me.  An'  if  yer 
calclat'n  t'  grub  with  me  ye  got  another  think 
comin'.  I  eats  by  meself — when  I  gits  back 
f'm  camp — with  th'  Hunkies ! 

THE  QUEEN 

(Scornfully.)  Ain't  you  feared  you'll  get  your 
nice  clean  floor  all  tracked  up  by  that  bunch? 
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[This  suggestion  for  a  moment  appals  FLAT- 
BOAT  SLIM.  He  gazes  at  the  door  and 
then  at  the  floor  with  a  deep  frown  of 
perturbation, 

SLIM 

(Sulkily.}  Twixt  dirt — an'  a  woman — I  takes 
the  dirt! 

THE  QUEEN 

(Pleasantly,  in  the  same  vein.)  And  maybe  they'll 
muss  things  up  a  bit — bust  some  of  your  Hav- 
ellin  chiny,  p'raps. 

SLIM 

(As  before.)     Guess  I  kin  pay  fer  it  all  out'n  my 
stake.     (After  a  pause.)     Ef  it  don't  worry 
you,    don't   see's  how    I've   got  cause   to   be 
havin'  a  brain  storm  over't. 
THE  QUEEN 

(Turning  on  him  with  sudden  glory  of  dignity.) 
Oh,  you  poor  fool !  Do  you  think  I'd  worry 
over  a  bunch  of  lousy  Hunkies?  Don't  you 
think  I  could  handle  them  guys?  Why,  I'm 
a  White  Woman.  And  the  Sandbar  Queen ! 
SLIM 

(A  little  awed.)  Yeh — maybe — but  s'pose  that — 
'stead  uv  talkin'  t'  th'  Bohunks  I  was  t'  pass 
the  tip  t'  Hog  Bender? 

THE  QUEEN 

(Flashing   on   him,  witheringly.)      You   must   be 
some  skunk,  all  right ! 
SLIM 

(Violently,  with  crescendo  of  wrath.)  Say,  am 
I  a-carin'  what  you-all  calls  me?  Did  I  ast 
ye  to  come  buttin'  on  me  here?  Did  I  tell 
you-all  y'  could  go  mixin'  into  my  house- 
fixin's?  Settin'  my  table  for  two,  sneakin' 
my  socks  out  er  my  bunk,  flouncin'  and 
bouncin'  round  here  like  you-all  was  my  sure- 
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'nough  partner?  (His  voice  rises  to  hys 
terics.)  I  tell  ye  I  ain't  agoin  t'  stand  fer 
it  no-how !  I  ain't  agoin'  t'  blow  in  my  stake 
on  you-all.  I  ain't  agoin'  t'  soft  my  bones  an' 
rot  my  blood  on  no  woman  on  God's  earth ! 
I'll  croak  first ! 

[Pulling  on  his  other  boot  frantically,  SLIM 
rushes  toward  the  door. 

THE  QUEEN 

Where  you  going,  Slimmy? 
SLIM 
You'll  know  when  Hog  gits  here. 

THE  QUEEN 
Heh,  wait  a  sec — you  poor  dub. 

SLIM 
(Hesitating.}     What  you-all  want?     If  it's  some 

more  soft-soap 

THE  QUEEN 

You  must  be  a  perticlar  friend  of  this  here  Hog- 
man? 

SLIM 

The  devil  I  am ! 

THE  QUEEN 

Well,  if  you  ain't  you'll  certainly  get  in  bad  along 
the  river. 

SLIM 

Why's  that?     Think  anybody's  carin'  ef  he  gits 
you — er  if  some  other  Work  Plug  does? 

THE  QUEEN 
Know  what  he'll  tell  the  boys? 

SLIM 
What's  that  t'  me,  what  he  tells? 

THE  QUEEN 
(Tauntingly.)    He'll  say  that  you're  a  cheap  sport. 

SLIM 
What  d'ye  mean? 
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THE  QUEEN 

He'll  say  that — you  had  your  little  ride — on  the 
merry-go-round — and  then  wouldn't  pay  for 
^     it — and  run  off  to  make  him  stand  the  bill. 

SLIM 

(Purple  in  the  face.)  Damnation  and  hell-fire ! 
What  d'you-all  mean  by  that?  I  ain't  no 
sport — I  ain't  takin'  no  joy  rides — I  pay  for 
what  I  gits,  but  I  don't  choose  t'  git  nothin' 
f 'm  you ! 

THE  QUEEN 

Why,  you  little  ninny!  Who's  word'll  he  take, 
yours  or  mine?  And  who's  word'll  all  the 
white  men  up  and  down  the  line  take,  your's 
or  his'n? 

SLIM 

(Sullenly.)  What  d'  I  care  about  your  damnable 
lies  and  what  them  muckers  gab  about  me? 
Ain't  I  always  lived  t'  meself  here  anyhow? 

THE  QUEEN 

You'll  care  all  right,  old  boy!  You  think  you're 
some  old  hermit  living  off  here  to  yourself 
and  getting  rich  off  of  nothing.  But  you 
ain't  so  far  from  the  world  but  what  it  can 
see  you.  And  when  you  come  out  on  deck 
of  an  evening  to  smoke 

SLIM 

I  don't  smoke ! 

THE  QUEEN 

Well,  to  moon  around  and  watch  the  scows  float 
ing  down  to  the  Fort,  or  whatever  you  do  to 
keep  yourself  company,  you'll  know  that 
those  boys  on  the  boats  is  talking  about  you. 
Maybe  they  is  only  poor  Blanket  Stiffs  and 
Work  Plugs — but  you  can't  help  thinking 
about  what  they  think  of  you.  Don't  you 
think  I'm  on  to  your  little  vanity?  And  you'll 
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know  then  what  they're  saying :  "There  s  that 
Flat-boat  Slim— some  cheap  guy,  him! 

the  Queen  in  one  night " 

SLIM 
(Enraged.)    That's  a  lie— a  hellish  lie! 

THE  QUEEN 

"Had  the  Queen  in  one  night— and  wouldn't 
loosen  up  on  his  roll.  Run  whining  over  to 
the  Camp  to  Hog  Bender  so's  he  could  do 
the  settling  up.  Some  tight-wad,  all  right! 

SLIM 

(In  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  darts  back  to  the  corner 
where  his  gun  stands,  and  snatching  it  up 
aims  at  THE  QUEEN.)  You  lyin  devil !  Ill 
teach  you  t'  make  me  your  goat!  (He  pulls 
the  trigger,  but  there  is  only  a  dull  snap.) 

THE  QUEEN 

Gee,  kid!  That  Inspector  sure  helped  out  Little 
Orphant  Annie  this  night.  Why,  if  he  hadn  t 
denatured  your  pill-shooter,  you'd  a  had  your 
floor  all  bloodied  by  now. 
[SLIM  stares  at  her  fixedly,  in  a  stupor  of 
helpless  wrath. 

SLIM 

(Bitterly.)    Might  a  knowed  somin'  'ud  go  wrong 
with  that,  too.     Everything's  agin   me ! 
\He  flings  the  gun  down  at  the  side  of  the 
bunk  and  drops  on  the  bunk,  holding  his 
head,  buried  in    his  hands,  and  shaking 
silently.    All  at  once  he  starts  up,  fran 
tically. 

(Shouting.)  There  ain't  no  way  o'  beatm  a 
woman  'till  yer  dead !  But  I'll  show  ye  what  s 
a  man!  You-all  got  my  house,  but  ye  amt 
agoin  t'  git  me ! 
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[He  runs  toward  the  door.  THE  QUEEN  anti 
cipates  this  move  by  throwing  the  chair 
in  front  of  him.  As  SLIM  falls  heavily 
she  reaches  the  door,  fumbles  for  the 
key,  and  seizing  it,  locks  the  door  from 
the  inside.  Then  she  tosses  the  key 
through  the  tiny  window  at  the  left,  and 
stands  breathless. 

THE  QUEEN 

No,  Slimmy.     No  hopping  in  the  river  this  time 
of  the  year;  might  not  be  good  for  you. 
[SLIM  lies  as  he  fell,  half  under  the  table. 
THE    QUEEN    comes   near   to    him,    then 
bends  down  with  a  cry. 

Slimmy— Slimmy !  Get  up,  you  poor  fool, 
Slimmy ! 

[SLIM  remains  as  before.  THE  QUEEN  kneels 
and  raises  his  head,  which  is  streaming 
with  blood. 

(With  a  long  gasp  of  terror.)  Slimmy!— Oh,  you 
poor  old  boob  !  You've  gone  and  hurt  your 
self ! 

[She  half  drags,  half  carries  him  over  to  the 

bunk. 

(Pushing  him  up  on   to   the  bunk.)     Why,  you 

poor  old  simp  !    Can't  you  watch  where  you're 

going,   you   poor   nut?     Here,   you   just   put 

your   clodhoppers  up    (She   tucks  a   blanket 

about  him)  while  I  fix  you  up  right. 

[SLIM  lies  limply  on  the  bunk  as  THE  QUEEN 

runs  to  the  pail  near  the  stove;  she  rips 

a  piece  from  her  underskirt  and  dips  into 

the  icy  water,  then  returning,  begins  to 

bathe  SLIM'S  head,  murmuring. 

You    poor   old   bug-house,    Slimmy — why,   you're 

clean  bats,  you  are  !     Trying  to  hit  the  river 

trail — (She  shudders) — this  kind  of  weather! 

Cold — o-oh  !     You'd   rather  croak  than  give 

in  to  a  woman,  eh?     Well,  it's  a  good  thing 
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it  was  me  that's  breaking  you  in— and  not 
one  of  the  girls  at  the  Fort.  They'd  have  let 
you  jump  all  right,  and  then  swiped  your  roll ! 
Lie  still,  you  Slimmy !  I  ain't  going  to  eat 
you!  'Tain't  everybody'd  play  nurse  gm  to 
an  old  sourballs  like  you,  no  sirree !  (Wiping 
off  his  forehead,  and  inspecting  the  wound.) 
Gawd,  boy,  you  sure  did  yourself  up  nice 
Looks  like  you'd  been  on  the  firing  line,  all 
right!  Well,  bleeding's  stopped  now  anyway, 
and  I'll  tie  you  up  in  a  jiffy. 
\She  looks  around  the  room  and  perceives 

the  curtain  which  still  covers  one  window. 

She  goes  over  to  the  window  and  rips  it 

Hard  luck,  old  man!  Your  fancy  work'll  have 
to  come  down.  Silk  underwear's  too  good 
for  window  curtains ! 

\She  returns  and,  tearing  the  piece  into  strips 
folds  a  bandage  and  ties  it  deftly  about 
his  forehead. 
(Triumphantly.}    There!    Say,  I. ain't  some  camp 

doctor !     Now  a  nip  of  the  right  stuff 

[From  beneath  her  petticoat  she  draws  out 
a  flask  and  pours  some  of  its  contents 
into  a  cup  on  the  table.     This  she  holds 
to  SLIM'S  lips.    He  resists  feebly. 
Come  on,  you  poor  fool!     I  know  ^«  »* 
totaler— but  you  just  do  as  your  Aunt  Mari 
says.     Oh,  what  you  afraid  of?     I   am  t 
boot-legger!     I  paid  for  this  stuff. 
[She  forces  him  to  swallow  the  liquor. 

SLIM 

(Coughing    and    spluttering.)      Ugh-hell  !-you 
damn  witch! 

THE  QUEEN 

Grateful  little  beast,  you  are !    But  I  ain't  through 
with  you  yet.    Got  to  get  some  grub  into  tl 
carcass  of  yours. 
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[She  goes  to  the  stove,  takes  the  platter  of 
meat  out  and  returning  to  the  table,  be 
gins  to  put  the  bread  and  meat  together 
in  the  form  of  sandwiches,  all  the  time 
speaking  as  one  scolding  a  child. 

THE  QUEEN 

Now  I  guess  you  see  what  comes  of  trying  to  be 
impolite    to — real    ladies.      And    cussing   out 
the  whole  B.  C.  gov.     And  shooting  at  pas 
sengers.    And  wanting  to  give  Bohunks  some 
thing   they  don't  need.     And   trying  to   get 
even    with    Hog    Bender — by    putting    off    a 
woman  on  him.    And  wishing  to  commit  man 
slaughter  on  the  Sandbar  Queen.     And  then 
starting  to  catch  crabs  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Frazer  the  middle  of  November. 
[SLIM  meanwhile  has  risen  unsteadily  from 
the  bunk,  and  as  THE  QUEEN  turns  with 
the  sandwiches  in  her  hand,  he  takes  a 
few  steps  toward  the  door.     He  totters 
and  THE  QUEEN  runs  to  his  side. 

THE  QUEEN 

What  the  devil  are  you  up  to  now,  Slimmy?  Are 
you  plum  locoed?  Going  to  take  a  swim,  any 
way  ? 

SLIM 

(Compelled  to  lean  on  her  arm,  weakly.)  Naw. 
Goin'  t'  Camp. 

THE  QUEEN 
What!     Still  after  our  friend,  Mister  Hog? 

SLIM 
Naw.     Sleep. 

THE  QUEEN 

What  do  you  mean,  you  poor  boob?  Ain't  your 
own  bunk  good  enough? 
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SLIM 

Goin'  perty  soon.  You  got  me  lassoed — but  ye 
ain't  throwed  me  yet.  You-all  wants  the 
place.  All  right.  You  stays.  I  goes  t'  Camp. 
To-morrow  you  gits  off — just  as  you  come. 

THE  QUEEN 

(Pushing  him  down  on  the  blink.)  If  you  ain't 
the  little  schemer,  all  right!  Rather  than 
stay  in  your  own  cot — with  a  woman  aroun', 
you'll  go  and  bunk  in  a  lousy  old  bunkhouse 
with  sixty  Bohunks  and  a  stink  like  the  gates 
of  hell  was  standing  open !  Why,  say,  boy, 
do  you  know  what  sleeping  in  bunkhouses  is? 

SLIM 
Reckon  I  knows  as  much  about  that  as  you-all. 

THE  QUEEN 

I'll  bet  you  don't.  I'll  bet  you  haven't  camped 
away  from  home  in  the  last  five  years. 

SLIM 

Been  t'  Edmonton  every  year  t'  sell  fur. 
THE  QUEEN 

Yes,  and  I  bet  you  put  up  at  the  best  six-bit 
sleeping  joint  in  the  place,  eh?  But  say, 
that's  not  a  Grade  Camp,  not  by  a  long  shot. 
They  shuts  the  door  at  9  P.  M.  and  turns  on 
the  heater.  She  goes  up  to  190  in  the  shade, 
all  snug,  and  not  a  whiff  of  air.  'Bout  mid 
night  the  wood  burns  out  and  the  old  stove 
begins  to  freeze  over.  By  3  A.  M.  there's 
hoar-frost  on  your  whiskers  and  all  the  wash 
pails  has  an  inch  of  ice  on  'em.  At  5  the 
flunky  comes  in  and  knocks  the  top  off  the 
stove  and  throws  in  logs,  and  the  Bohunks 
begins  to  cuss  in  forty  tongues.  At  6  the 
first  gong  sounds  for  turn-out.  Oh,  go  ahead, 
you'll  have  a  hell  of  a  sweet  sleep !  Only  if 
you  get  out  of  here,  you  or  me  has  got  to 
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crawl  through  that  there  hole  you  call  a  win 
dow  up  there,  first.  And  I  shan't  be  tryin'  it 
to-night. 

SLIM 

What  you  kiddin'  me  about  now? 
THE  QUEEN 

Nothing,  sonny,  'cept— that  the  key  fell  out  of 
the  window. 

SLIM 

(Raising  up  in  desperation.)     Oh,  you  wh 

THE  QUEEN 

Shut  up,  Slimmy !    You're  speaking  to  the  Queen. 
Now  you  just  eat  a  bite  of  this  hog  meat. 
[SLIM  turns  his  face  to  the  wall 
THE  QUEEN 

(Sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bunk.)  Why,  I  be 
lieve  the  fight's  most  all  out  of  you,  Slimmy. 
You're  getting  meek  as  a  Steelhead  Salmon 
that's  been  speared  and  dragged  in.  Ain't  it 
funny  now — you  and  me  setting  here  just  like 

a  pair  of  newlyweds 

SLIM 

(Turning  his  face  to  the  light  a  moment.)  By 
Gawd!  One'd  think  you'd  planned  out  the 
whole  shootin'  match. 

THE  QUEEN 

Maybe — you  wouldn't  be  thinking  so  far  wrong, 
at  that. 

SLIM 

(Turning  to  the  wall.)     Gawd! 

[During  this  scene  the  light  in  the  single  lan 
tern  hanging  over  the  stove  begins  to 
dim,  as  if  the  oil  were  failing.  As  it 
gradually  subsides  the  moonlight  shines 
more  and  more  strongly  through  the  now 
uncurtained  zvindotvs. 
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THE  QUEEN 

Yes,  you  wouldn't  be  so  far  wrong  in  that  guess. 

SLIM 

(Turning  over.)  So  you  KNOWED  all  about 
Hog  Bender? 

THE  QUEEN 

Gee,  what  a  foxy  guesser  you're  getting  to  be, 
Slimmy ! 

SLIM 
(Wearily.)     An'  you  got  off  here  a  purpose  t' — t' 

git  me 

THE  QUEEN 

Why,  Slimmy,  you'll  be  getting  stuck-up  if  I  told 
vou. 

SLIM 

(Turning  back.)     Gawd! 

THE  QUEEN 

I  s'pose  you'll  think  it  was — just  in  the  way  of 
business — with  you,  Slimmy — but  it  wasn't. 
You  wouldn't  believe  that  perhaps  I  was  sort 
of  tired. 

SLIM 

(Bitterly.)      You   was   huntin'   a    soft    snap,   eh? 
Well,  I  reckon  you-all  found  one ! 
THE  QUEEN 

Yes,  Slimmy,  I  was  tired  of  dogging  it  around 
dirty  camps — chasing  up  and  down  the  Frazer 
trying  to  be  good  fellow  to  all  the  boys.  Be 
lieve  me,  though,  Slimmy — if  they  do  talk  of 
me,  you  won't  hear  'em  saying  anything  'cept 
that  I'm  the  Sandbar  Queen.  And  a  good 
sport.  I  ain't  never  rolled  no  drunks  in  the 
snake  room  of  the  hotel  at  the  South  Fort. 
Whatever  I've  had,  I've  paid  for  in  coin  of 
my  own  making.  I  ain't  never  throwed  down 
a  pal.  I've  gone  with  those  of  my  own  pick 
ing — not  just  men.  They've  been  the  big 
men.  I've  knowed  this  here  railroad  building 
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from  A  to  Z — every  camp,  every  boss,  every 
grub  table.  And  I'm  a  part  of  the  Grade,  too 
—maybe  not  the  worst  part,  either.  There 
ain't  such  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  joy  moving  up 
and  down  the  Tote  Road  and  Grade  Trail. 
And  most  of  it's  been  where  I  was.  And 
now  I've  got  tired.  I've  been  watching  your 
lay-out  from  the  boats;  passed  it  all  of  fifty 
times,  I  expect.  It  sure  looked  cosy — and 
quiet. 

SLIM 

So  ye  thought  ye'd  come  spongin'  on  me  a  while, 
eh? 

THE  QUEEN 

(For  the  first  time  indignant.)     I  ain't  sponging 
on  nobody,  Mister  Flat-boat  Slim  Claggett ! 
[She  fumbles  under  her  skirt  and  extracts  a 
leather  sack,  which  she  throws  down  on 
the  floor,  with  a  soft  chinking  of  metal. 
THE  QUEEN 

I  guess  I  pay  my  share  wherever  I  go,  and  I'll 
match  you  stake  for  stake  any  time  you  say, 
Mister  Slim.  Maybe  you  think  my  roll  ain't 
clean — well,  I've  worked  hard  enough  for  it. 
It's  all  earned  dough.  But  I  ain't  hoarding 
it,  like  a  poor  dope  of  a  miser.  You  think 
you're  mighty  cute  saving  up  your  little  pile 
here,  off  in  the  tail-end  corner  of  the  world, 
where  nobody'll  spend  it  for  you.  You  see 
the  other  stiffs  going  to  hell,  and  you  think 
that  you're  safe,  you're  such  a  strong-minded 
son-pf-a-gun.  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think. 
You're  a  mighty  good  boy,  Slimmy;  you 
don't  smoke,  drink,  chew,  nor  run  with 
women — and  why?  I  think  you're  nothing 
but  a  damn  coward!  Lie  still,  Slimmy. 
You're  afraid — you're  afraid  of  yourself.  Lie 
still,  Slimmy!  You're  afraid  smoking'll  get 
you  to  take  a  drink.  And  you're  afraid  drink- 
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ing'll  put  you  in  with  the  women — and  women 
'11  take  you  plumb  to  hell.  You're  one  of 
the  kind  that  daren't  let  yourself  go,  for  fear 
of  going  the  limit.  And  more  about  you, 
Slimmy,  me  boy.  Oh,  I've  got  your  number ! 
You'd  go  the  limit  and  you  know  you  would 
'cause  you  have  already.  Lie  still,  Slimmy. 
Yes,  you  have;  you've  been  to  hell  and  back 
again,  and  you're  mortal  scared  of  landing 
in  the  same  boat  again.  Don't  try  to  deny 
it !  Ain't  I  knowed  enough  men  to  know 
you — through  and  through !  Yes,  Slimmy, 
I  know  a  few  things  that  nice  ladies  don't. 
Another  thing  I  know  is  that  you're  pretend 
ing  to  yourself  that  you're  just  about  fixed 
for  life  here,  and  all  the  while  you're  laying 
up  for  the  all-firedest  big  spree  that  ever  man 
went  on.  Lie  still,  Slimmy.  Yes,  you  are, 
Slimmy !  And  when  it  comes  you'll  be  throw 
ing  yourself  away — not  at  me,  but  at  one  of 
the  dirtiest  and  rottenest  of  those  squaw- 
girls!  And  then  you'll  land  in  the  snake 
room,  with  your  popckets  inside-out  and 
you'll  go  crawling  around  town  trying  to 
raise  two-bits  off  of  guys  that  look  easy — 
that's  what'll  happen  to  you,  Slimmy,  me  boy. 
Or  maybe  you'll  get  to  the  river  for  sure, 
with  nobody  to  stop  you  that  time.  Tell  you 
what,  boy,  you  need  a  guardian.  You  ain't 
living  here :  you're  rotting !  You're  a  log 
caught  in  a  ripple,  and  when  you  go  down, 
you'll  go  down  in  pieces!  How  do  I  know? 
How  do  I  know  that  you,  with  all  your 
woman-hating  talk,  are  lying  there  praying 
to  God  Almighty  to  keep  you  from — from 
grabbing  me,  right  now,  'cause  you  want  me 
— yes,  you  want  me.  Your  hands  is  hanging 
onto  the  sides  of  this  here  bunk  like  a  drown 
ing  man  to  a  stick.  God,  boy,  you're  shaking 
the  whole  bunk.  I  can  hear  your  heart  beat ! 
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[The  lantern  has  reached  a  point  of  uncer 
tain  illumination.  At  length  it  sputters, 
the  flame  leaps  up  once  or  twice  and  ex 
pires.  The  figures  are  now  scarcely  vis 
ible.  The  small  squares  of  light  at  the 
rear  blaze  with  brilliant  moonlight,  which 
lies  in  angular  pools  on  the  floor. 

THE  QUEEN 

(A  little  softly.)     And  you  need  a  manager— to 
keep  your  glims  filled,  Slimmy. 

[There  is  a  movement  of  some  sort  on  the 

bunk. 

Ain't  you  glad  that  gun  wasn't  loaded,  Slimmy— 
dear?     O-oh — don't  hurt  me,  Slimmy! 

CURTAIN 
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